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-retreat; the valley bounded by a circling hill; 











MISGREBANY. 


ADELAIDE; OR THE LOVELY RUSTIC, 








April came forward with a garland of daffodils ; | 
the snow drop, prime daughter of the spring, lean-' 


edon her bosom; the sweet smelling violet sprang 


us she danced lightly along; the laylock blushed | 


| 
in her right hand; and the odorous blue bell drop-; 
ped incense from her left. Adelaide, the virtuous 
and the fair, had reposed for fifteen summers in the | 
bowers ofinnocense and peace ; farremoved trom) 





the haunts of fashion, or the giddy maze of polite! 
amusements. Her form rose majestic as the Hlower| 
that opens to the sun; not the lily of the vale, 
could equal the whiteness of her skin; the carna-| 
tion in vain emulated the roses of her check; Ve-| 
nus lent her the cestus of beauty; tbe shield of | 
wisdom she received from Minerva; and Dian’s 
-potless purity informed hersoul. Scarce had the 
first gleam of light silvered the mountain’s brow, 
when the lovely rustic awoke from the slumbers of 


| that trembled on his cheek, proclaimed impassion- ; 
His life— 


ed love—the rivetting of siiken bands. 
_his fortune, fame were proffered for the mighty 
boon.” Be mine, he cried, and worlds I count but 
‘poor. Some moments elapsed before Adelaide 
roused from the depth of contemplation; before she 
even heard the passing breathof flattery. Herlooks 
beamed dignity of innate worth. The rising blush 
announced enkindled indignation, and thus she no- 
bly answered the desponding swain: “If to thee 
unknown—Amintor! Ihave heard thy character. 


| What is immensity of wealth without-irm probity 


of heart? Weeps not the uafortunate Myra thy 
perfidy of plighted vows? The part thou hast act- 
ed was in compliance of fashien, I know thy in- 
most soul revolts at cruelty. . ‘The man who trifles 
with one, is undeserving another’s regard. Shall 
the diadem of juxury bind my temples, and the 
thorn of disquietude pierce her bosom? ‘Thus in- 
stant away ; not even my frendship is thine, un- 
less Myrais Amintor’s bride.” Astonished at the 
delicacy of her sentiments, smote with the con- 





virtue, and walked forth to inhale the breezes of 
morn. Already the choral songsters tuned their 
matins on the budding spray; the little lambkin 
frolicked amid the verdant mead; and finny tribes 
held gambols in the retluent pool. Creation car- 
olled the hymn of gratitude. Refined sensibility 
wrote it down in the mental page. She mingled 
the anthem of rapturous praise, with the silent 
hosanna of inanimate nature. *Hersoulspake the 
language of gladsome devotion, and interpreted to 
Heaven the orisons of speechless tribes. 

Again she turned towards the humble cot; there | 
the daily routine of domestic duty, employed an! 
allotted part of time; the perusal of elegant and 
instructive authors occupied vacant honrs; and 
tiving converse with the god of nature in his ample 
volume, writ by Deity’s fine pencil closed the heay- 
enly scene.—Light’s yellow beam now slid be- 
neath the mantling wave; mild eve succeeded, 
teading sober darkness on. Luna threw back the 
sable curtain, and robed the world in mimic day. 
Once more the beauteous maiden sought the cool 





the tufied glade high arched with shadowy elms. 
As seated on aswelling bank, around whose slope 
the weary flocks reclined, whilst the tenants of air 
slept on their leafy nesis, she caught the last note 
of the woodland robin, as it gently died upon the 
ear, and finished what the bird of Paradise begun. 
Adelaide sang the seasons circling as they roli—- 
The strain meiliflueus floated on the wings of zeph- 
yr. Echo watted the sound to Amintor’s ears. He 
deemed it the music of the second Eden—the re- 
quiem of some spirit that rejoiced with sister im- 
His curiosity was awakened to a pitch 
of enthusiastic inquiry. His soul dissolved in ex- 
tacy of joys sublime. Report had fabled that the 
neighbouring wood was visited by the genius of the 
vernal months. Philosophy taught him to disbe- 
lieve all that reason could not comprehend. © Still 
impelled by an impulse hitherto untelt, he pressed 
towards the hallowed spot,and having, unobserved, 
convinced himself that the fair inhabitress of the 
valley was mortal, he kneeled at her feet in tran- 
sports little short of adoration. Persuasive elo- 


mortals. 


quence distilled in honied accents from his tongue, 
for to the most engaging figure, education united 


‘The heay ing sigh 


sciousness of their being just, he respectfully bow- 
ed, and withdrew. Adelaide, unattended, hasten- 
ed to her home. She gave herself up to balmy 
rest; softly it sat upon the lid, unsullied with a 
vicious thought. Sweet are the dreams of purity ! 
Myra stood before her in the visions of night, and 
in accents more harmonious than the concert of the 
spheres, thanked the amiable Adelaide for that be- 
nevolent part she had acted, and blest her as the 
guardian cherubim, protectress of the sex. She 
arose at the accusiomed hours and in her early 
prayer waited a ferveit wish for Myra’s happiness. 
lt was benignly answered ! 2 

rived at the moment, and presenied the following 
billet. 

Most emiable Adelaide! 

May unclouded felicity be the portion of thy 
life! ‘The just rebuke of virtue, awfully severe, has 
recalled me tothe path ofrectifude. A moment’s 
reflection hath convinced me that thou wast right. 
Upon the bended knee of contrition I have sought 
pardon from the injured Myra. The tear of pity 
has sealed my forgiveness. She is irrecoverably 
mine. ‘This eve shall tie the hymeneal band. Ah! 
late, oh late indeed! may fate unloose the sacred 
bond. Haste, on the wings of friendship, and bless 
thy Myra, thy AMINTOR. 


The coursers of the sun had just dipped their 
manes in the western ocean. The virgin empress 
of the night was ascending her radiant car, when 
Adelaide was proclaimed the Queen of Rural In- 
nocence. It resounded in the festive song; it re- 
echoed from the shepherd’s pipe. A chorus of 
boys, elegant as the sons of the morning; a band 
oi girls, beautiful a8 the Houries of the Last, strew- 
edthe way with incensed chaplets. The village 
maidens met her at the hall of Virtuous Pleasure ; 
they robed her ina manile of flowing muslin, whit- 
er than the snowy fleece; and a venerable matron 
placed upon her head, a crown of amaranth, in- 
scribed in silver capitals, ¢ 

ADELAIDE, THE LOVELY RUSTIC. 

Example is superior to precept. From that 
memorable hour to the present, not a female in the 
hamlet has wept at the tomb of disappointed Hope. 
Not a youth has trifled, even in idea, with the 





the politest accomplishments. 
that undulated as he spoke; the glisteaing tea 


last yest g ft of God to man. 


Amintor’s servant ar- | 


{Cape Finisterre to the North Sea.” 











SUPERSTITION IN FRANCE. 


Letters from the French capital mention’a | 


fact or two concerning the efforts of a certain 
religious party in France with which the En- 
glish are not generally acquainted. Great ex- 
ertions have of late been making by the Pavil- 
ion Marsan, in conjunction with a great body 
of the clergy, and a portion of nobility, to re- 
store, .in its pristine rigowr, with all its orna- 
nental appendages, and in all its exclusive in- 
‘olevance, the ancient superstition. For this 
purpose, missionaries have traversed all the 
provinces of France, as if France was a hea- 
then land, preaching conversion and planting 
the cross, In seme cases they bearded the 
authorities, and threatened them with dismissal 
if they opposed their views. —They even ‘par 
{vo months ago) appeared in the capital, and 
tock up their station at one of the principal 
churches, addressing the Parisians as heathens, 
The working of miracles, the efiicacy of relics, 
andevery part of the old system, which requires 
the most ghject surrender of the understanding, 
are the themes of their discourse. 
and the old women who patronize them, open- 
ly declare against the instruction of the peo- 
ple. and look upon a Lancasterian school as a 
seminary for perdition. ‘These missionaries 


are said to be warmly patronized by the French — 


Princes and Ultras. 

“TI know,” said the emperor Joseph, “these 
people [the Jesuits] as well as any man; I 
know allthe plans which they have executed ; 
their endeavour to spread darkness over the 
earth, and (a govern and confuse Europe from 
Now 
that the Sovereigns are anxious to replunge. 
curope in darkness, to degrade and demoral- 
ize the people, to bring them “ to the condition 
of the beasts of the field,” it is natural that 
they should look for aid to this society. Hence 
we find the Jesuits again protected, counteuan- 
ced, and in full activity, not merely at Rome, 
but in Austria, France, &c. In Austria the 
Jesuits have again obtained nearly all the mo- 
nopoly of Education. By a late Edict, alt 
private tuition is prohibited, by which measure 
the Pcsuits have got rid of intelligent rivals 
from Protestant Germany, and Switzerland.— 
A papal Brief has becn issued, expressive of 
srief and indignation that the Bishops and 
Clergy should allow their flocks to read the po- 
etry of Schiller, Herder, Goethe, and Wieland, 
the four greatest names in-Geriman literature ! 
In France we see the same attempts to favour 
the Jesuits. The king himself is too enlight- 
ened toenter into all the views of the Ultras 
on this subject; but the Princes seem ready 
tools for them ; accordingly we find them tak- 
ing a prominent part in oll the ridiculous mum- 
mery with which, under the name of religion, 
France is every day scandalized. 

Friendship.—When once you profess yourself a 
friend, endeavour to be always such. He can never 
have any true iriends, who is often changing them,. 
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INCONSISTENCY OF SLAVERY WItH THE 
LAW OF NATURE. 





Men generally set a high value upon the enjoy- | 


SOO Sans One we eee mace AC least, il re for a short interval, by the enthusiasm of the 


Crusades and the discipline of the holy wars. 


in reality, are disposed to take an interest in the 
general welfare and freedom of the human race. 
Philosophers and politicians have studied to discoy- | 
er how far the civil authority of nations may just- 
ly assume the prerogative of abridging what are 
termed the natural rights of man; and also, to 
what extent these rights may be exercised with- 
out infringing on the wisdom and discretion of ar- 
ditrary appointments? The ultimate result has 
been, that those passions, and these passions only, 
which tend to interrupt the order, to diminish the 
happiness, or to check the prosperity of society 
and of nations, have been placed under a salutary 
restraint. Every principle of the moral nature 
which serves to perfect itself and society, is per- 
mitted, nay it is enjoined to contribute its utmost 
to promote the general welfare. ‘Chis is more 
especially the case under republican governments 
individuals, whenever they reflect ; nations, in the 
management of their great commercial interests ; 
«universal nature, in all its parts, have been ready 
to acquiese in a provision so manifestly just and 
reasonable, and so agreeable to the genera! har- 
mony and fitness of things. But it devolves upon 
these same wise men, who have been entrusted 
with the framing of governments, the making ot 


Jaws, and the administration of justice, to reconcile | 
with the principles ofnatural law, how it has hap- | 


pened in the progress of ages, that one portion of 
mankind has acquired so decided an ascendancy 
over the rest as to deprive them not only of the:r 
natural, but also of their civil rights, as to place 
them in a state of absolute dependence, and to iden- 
tify the’ condition with every thing that me 

when they think and feel as men, are’most inclin- 
ed to abhor and revolt from. ‘This they never 
have done and they never can do. 


been made, and rights have been asserted, but the 


oe Pe ea eee 
Apolrog @s nave 


apologies and rights which men talk of are framed | 


and proportioned by theirowa policy. ‘The igno- 
fance of the nes’ es has been nursed into native 


stupidity by the mist which avarice has cast over 


their eyes; their want of social compactness is re- | 


solyed into stubborn and unyie!ding tempers by 
those who wish to tyranize over them. ‘The ser- 
pent often plays and reasons befcre he bites; the 


sport is esteemed innocent till the pernicious tum-| 


our appears, and the fallecy is not detected till it | 


has wound iiseli into the system, and becomes in-}| ; 


corporated with it, 

It will be our object in this essay to shew the in- 
consistency of Slavery with the Law of Nature. 

We believe that Slavery owes ils existence to 
prescription. ‘Ihe infinence which prescription 
has maintained ‘rom «ge to age over the majority 
of the human race, may. be in a great measure « ‘tri- 
buted to the biases of local and national attachments, 
to the want oi natural foresight and sagacity, and the 
disposition of the mind to rest in the discoveries 
of our ancesiors. Originating in either, or all) 
of these causes, it has become one of the most 
tremendous engines in the moral, or the political 
world. It bas beand the minds of men with a 
fatal enchaniment, it has confounded the dis- 
finctions between good and evil, it has invert- 
ed the order of civii society, and propagated a} 
variety of devices, ickle the original prin-| 
Ciprle 3 of our nature. o its a@ency we are to 
attribute the pre e of SLAVERY irom the 
@tzliest records of man to the present bour. 
73° Sep 


‘ 
} »wict{er f his innate tr ; } > 74 “Oc? 
BBe@ €xisteuce of this imatitution is rec Jgule- 





— 


}the right of en 
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‘ed in every history, under every government, 


and in every religion. In ancient times, it trav- 
elled over all Asia, It fastened its fetters ona 
great portion of the Grecian and the Roman 
world, When the barbarians.overthrew the 
Empress of nations, it raised its standard in tri- 
umph— it grafted its peison on each of the ku- 
ropean States; its marches were checked only 





But the nations of old are gone, and their ru- 


‘ins are darkened with the shadows of night— 
‘I will refer you to Africa, where this melan- 


choly institution has spread desolation, violence 
and anarchy to its very centre! [ will point 
you to the shocking scenes of Calabar! I will 
‘call to the test the mighty heroes of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, who gave to this ACHAN his 
death-wound! I will refer you to the commerce 
of Ameriea in human flesh before the Revolu- 
tion, and thence down to the present moment! 
Armies of slaves shoot up within our own bor- 
ders, thick as the locusts, of their native land, 
and cry out against a state of slavery, as in- 
consistent with the laws of GOD, and the rights 
of Man !* 

‘To ascertain the law of nature, let us look 
at the state of it in 


- 


nature. We shall seek | 
vain in modern times. No such thing has ex- 
isted many thousand years. ‘The moment men 
form themselves into communities and live by 
any mode of 
ditionary, they are no longer in a state of na- 


ture. Now we know of no people, who are 





not under some sort of authority. Even the savages 
of Southern Africa; and the Tartars ofthe wilds of 
} Asia, are formed into communities—are govern- 
ed by laws, ‘he savages of North and South 
America had,on their first discovery, made this 
approach to civilization. We must then look as 
far back as the primeval age. Here we dis- 
cover that men were governed hy ‘no rules, 
but such as had a tendency to promote their 
‘preservation and happiness. These therefore 


or _ 3 ° 4 5 2 26 
nre tne iaws of nature vreat 


these are the 





‘and pregnant principles of physical necessity.— 


- 
‘ 


Connected with the laws of nature are certain 
society resis. Lioy are received at the pres- 
ent day as “gratuitous, having heretofore been 
rendered more intricate by every effort to un- 
ravel them. They are these: That liberty is a 


rat ral, and £overninent an adventitious right— 
,f 


ad 
J istly be consigned to slavery 
i consent—that all property should 


uO just wicn can 


tne contract ws the happiness of the people—that 


without his ow 
OE inferior to US poss ssor—that all inen are ac- 
countable for their actions. 'T'o these maxims we 
shall have .occasion often to revert. 

Partizans perhaps have more frequent re- 
course to invention for the support of error, 
than of truth. In wandering in worlds of their 
own creation, they are sometimes led astray by the 
nisapprebensions of absurdity, and sometimes 
entangled in the sophistries of interest. They 
often mistake what is specious for what is real— 


triumph in the strength of their arguments, be- 


cause they are themselyes weak—or boast of their 
perspicacity because they are blind. The abettors 


visiavery bring in acatalogue of rights, which, if 


we were to judze of thell power and extent from 
the number of 


aiarm to the riehteous and the just. Thev are 


2 j 1re—the right of robe » 
right of cupture—the right of birth—and the 


—the 





*We hope the public will pardon us for having offer 
ed some of these ideas to (heir notice on a former oc 
i 


CasiOD wm Lh, 


law, whether written or tra-! 


fundamental theorems upon which the basis of: 


that goverament i a contract—thet the object of 


them, might be a real cause of 


‘right of punishment. A formidable list! Bat like 


all other rights, produced. against the standing 
order of nature, they must be short-lived and 
frail. They are born only to utter their edicts 
and perish. oe 

' A king or an emperor receives by contract 
from an independent tribe, in a state of dissocia- 
tion, a portion of their natural rights, for which he 
gives them in return his protection. The object 
of the contract is their happiness. The surren- 
der of their rights is hissecurity. Can he invade 
their liberties, because he possesses dominion 
over them by their consent? Can he destroy the 
hostages which are given to him, for his security 
and their protection ? Not without a forfeit. If they 
have committed a.crime, he may. If they have 


murmured at his lawful measures, he may. If 


they have lifted up their weapons against his right- 
eous decrees, he may, But if they have not vio- 
lated their stipulations, he may not. By doing it, 
he contravenes the first principle of the mutual 
compact—he exacts their liberties—he refuses 
his protection. By doing it, be defeats the second 
principle of the compact—he demands their nat- 
ural rights, and subverts their natural liberties. — 
| By doing it, he defeats the third, and in it every 
other principle of the compact of authority—he de- 
'strovys the nature and the end of government. It 
iis not therefore right. It is repugnant to nature, 
‘the principles of government, and the common no- 
‘tions of equity every where established. 

Every lawful measure, thet genius can invent, 
/may be adopted for the subsistence of human life. 
Some men, without the profits arising from their 
cotton, their rice, and their sugar, could not live 


, These articles cannot be procured unless they are 


cultivated, and they cannot be cultivated without 
men. ‘The emissaries of the merchant, thereiore, 
lie in wait for their fellow-creatures, take them 
by stratagem and the sword, and seil them into 
slavery. ‘hey plead the right 6frebbery. “Vhes 
found this right on the antiquity of customs, and 
‘the honour attached to @ncient jiracies. ‘They 
‘tellus that the Numidians were pirates*—profess 
| ed pirates—that the Spartans were thieves—legal 
| thieves+-and that Lycurgaus was a thievish lawgiy 
jer. We have nothing to say to barbarians, but 
that their principles were barbarous—nor to 
| thieves, but that their laws were thievish—nor do 
‘we wish to entaneie ourselves in the sophistries of 
| Spartan legality. We do say that there is no law 
lof nature for robbery or murder—that it violates 
| that law of nature, which provides that no just 
/man can justly be consigned to slavery, without his 
fown consent. ‘The assassin or the robber could 
‘notdeny it; if he did, he would be borne down by 
ithe authority of natural law, and the strength of 
_demonstrative evidence. 

The Romans, as a nation, had as quick a dis- 
| cernin ht ¢ 
lers of knight-errantry, or the 
itimes. ' Surrounded, as they were, by hostile in- 
'dependent nations, whe resolved all right into con- 
‘quest, and. placed all honour in successful vio- 
lence, they oiten had their peace disturbed by 
| confederacies of invasion, and their power batled 
by alliances ofdeience. Every litigation termin- 
vated in a pitched battle, in which the Remans 
|were usually victorious. Here commences the 
right of capture. When one of the contending 
parties had overcome their opponents, and were 
about to destroy them, the victors conceived they 
had a right to recal their swords, and commute 
They considered that if it was 
‘awful to deprive men of their lives. it could not 
.be unjust to rob them of their liberties. If the po 


‘ the punctilios of honour, as the lead- 
duellists of modern 


| b ‘004 for service & 





*¥* Prond Nimrod first the bloody chace began,” 
“ A mighty huoter, and his prey was man,’ — Pope. 
“Cicero de Off. Lib. o—). 





sition here laid down be lawful, the conclusion cer- 
tainly is not irrelevant. Of two necessary evils, 
the less evil ought always to be chosen. But the 
position here laid down is not lawful—the captors 
had no right to their lives, and of course, none to 
their liberties—they had no right to their blood, 
and of course, none their service. ‘The right of 
war extended no farther than to the prevention 
of future injuries. ‘Their right, therefore, had 
no foundation in justice. It was inconsistent with 
that unalterable law of nature, which says, that 
it is unlawful to destroy the life of a man, except 
upon necessity. ‘Thus baffled and worsted, the 
abettors of slavery will be unable to conceal 
their ire—they may be dumb for a moment, 
but their rapid invention will soon unfold to 
them new rights, and they will triumphantly 
allege, that slavery is only a just reparation 
for injuries sustained—a just punishment for vi- 
olated rights. A frail resort! a wretched ex- 
pedient! a sorry invention! The offspring of 
avarice, folly and defeat! Did not the offending 
and the offended parties, when they were victo- 
rious, inflict slavery alike? That must be a fee- 
bie right indeed, which depends tor its stability 
on the chance of viciory! 

Modern Christian nations have adopted anoth- 
er theory of the ancients, by which they avoid 
the perils of procuring slaves, but secure the 
profits arising {rom their labour. I refer to the 
right, whereby the children of staves were re- 
duced to the same condition with their parents. 
This is the right of birth. They conceived, as 
the parents by becoming property,-were to be 


bruicsy their children, like the 


considered as 

progeny of brutes, inacrited their paternal lot. 
For this, [demand the iaw and the evidence.— 
Could the parents themselves be ranked among 
their possessions ? How did the slave differ froin 
the master, except by chance? Has nature any 
thing to do with fortune? Was their liberty sale- 
able ? Had he, who was called master, a just righi 
io command the actions of him, who was called 
slave? No; if he had, the latter would not be 
accountable for the crimes which the former might 
order him to commit—he would not be account-} 
able for his actions to a supreme tribunal! U he and! 
his children are both the property of the master, | 
and the actions of each alike at his disposal, the | 
authority of the one as parent, and the duty of | 
the other as child, are instantly annihilated! Do | 
the unfortunate offspring ever consent to be slaves ? | 
Are they guilty of crrmes, when they cannot speak? |} 
Had they offended their fetlow-creatures, at atime, 





when they were incapable of offending the King 
of Kings ? No—they hadnot. The right of birth 
is inconsistent with that law of nature, which 
says, that no just person can justly be consigned 
to slavery without his ow consent. It is inconsist- 
ent with that law of nature, which says, that ail 
property should be infertor to its possessor. It is in- 
consistent with that law of nature which says, that 
tll men are accountable for their actions. 

We come now to the right of punishment.— 
This right is founded on the supposition, that 
nen have been guilty of crimes, and that  their| 
punishment is just. We are io examine, whether | 
the punishment is proportioned to the offence, 
and what is the object and end of the penal in- 
fliction. Take as an instance the African servi- 
tude. This comprises banishment, deprivation of 
Liberty, and many corporeal sitfferuigs. Consider 
now that men have their local, their personal, and | 


their national attachments—an eternal love for the 








spot where they drew theiy first breath—a ce-! 
ment of social relations, which can be severed on-| 
ly by violence—a patriotic epirit, that can never | 
be cooled by revolutions of years, or intervals | 
of measureless distances—that men bear nothing 


{ 45) 


soill as the loss of liberty; that many wonld un- 
dergo the hazard of their lives to destroy a ty- 


'glory, his gloty would not be any thing, “ if Z 
glorify myself, my glory is nothing.” 


rant, or glory toperish in the attempt; and if to, It is a long time, that men, always vain, ave 
the complicated stings of banishment and loss of made glory their idol. They lose it, for the most 
liberty we add the incessant stripes, wounds, and’ part, in seeking it; and they believe that they have 


masertes, sufiered by those who are sold into this; 


horrid condition, what crime can be considered 
so enormous, as to deserve so savage a punish- 
ment? None, ah, none! We might prove that 
not one negro in a hundred is guilty of an offence 
which would incur the smallest penalty in our 
land! They are sentenced upon pretexts of witch- 
craft, or something as ridiculous. The resolves 
of their despots do not regulate their offences, 
but their offences regulate their resolves! The 
right of punishment, as it is there managed, is in- 
consistent with that law of nature, which re- 
quires, that every punishment should be propor- 
tioned to rs offence. It is repugnant to reason, 
to the dictates of nature, and te the principles of 
modern jurisprudence. 

Whither has the spirit of liberty fled? Was 
it enshrined in the sepulchre of Pitt? Does it 
sleep in the urn of Franklin? Did it fly from 
the world with the spirit of Fox? No, it did not. 
ft still /ives inthe American bosom. It demands 
of the slave-holder his rights! It tells him, that 
his right of empire—his right of robbery—his right 
of capture—his right of birth—his right of pun- 
ishment—are all inconsistent with the LAW of 
NATURE. Has he any other right? No, not 
one. ‘Then will all the rain in the sweet heavens 
sufice to wash his GUILT away ?* Never, ah 
pever, while the planets continue to move in 
their spheres—the earth to complete its circles— 
or the GOD of NATURE to sit on the throne 
of the UNIVERSE! 


* Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 





HUMAN GLORY. 

The following piece we have translated trom 
the French of the celebrated Massillon, who has 
been so emphatically styled the Racine of the pul- 
pit, and the Cicero of France. What man is there 
who can read it without being ravished at the re- 
sistless beanty of Virtue? Who is there that can 
read it without admiring the simple majesty of 
Truth? Without resolving in his mind never to 
sacrifice his principles or his purity to the highest 
ephemeral honours with which a vain world may 
labour to entrance him? ' 

“If the glory of the world, says Massillon, 
without the fear of God were any thing real; 
what man ever appeared upon earth, who had 
more reason to glorify himseif than Jesus Christ ? 

Without the glory of descending from a race of 
kings, and of reckoning David and Solomon among 
his ancestors, with what eclat would he not have 
appeared in the world? 

Follow him in the course of his life; all nature 
obeyed him; the waves acquired strength under 
his feet; the dead heard his voice; demons, 
frightened by his power, tried to conceal them- 
selves from him; the heavens opened oyer his 
head, and announced to men his glory and mag- 
nificence ; clay, in his hands, gave light to the 
blind; all the places through which he passed 
bore witness to his miracles; he knew the secret 
windings of the heart; he saw the future, as well 
as the present; he drew after him the cities and 


the people; no person before him had spoken us| 
lous for their country, rigid lovers of truth; relie* 
1 


he spake; and charmed with his celestial elo- 
quence, the women of Judea exclaimed, happy 


was the womb that bere him. 


What man has ever shewn himself upon earth 
who was environed with so much splendour? and 
yet he tells us, that if he attributed it to himself, 


and if his glory were nothing more than humaa'! 


found-it, when people give to their vanity the 
praises which are due only to virtue, 

There is not a prince or a great man, notwith- 
‘standing the irregularity of his manners and pro- 
_pensities, whom the vanity of adulation does not 
promise glory and immortality ; and who counts 
not upon the suttrages of posterity, to whom his 
name will never descend perhaps, and with whom, 
at least, he will be known only by his vices. It 
is true, that the world which has raised its idols of 
clay, overturns them itself afterwards, and takes 
revenge at leisure in the following ages, by the 
liberty of its censures, for the constraint and in- 
justice of its eulogiums. 

It does not itself wait so long. The public ap- 
plause which is paid to most great men during 
their lives, is almost always at the time contra- 
dicted by the judgment and the private discourse ; 
their praises serve only to revive the idea of their 
defects ; and scarcely have they sprung from the 


{ may be allowed to speak So, to expire in the 
heart of him who disavows them. 

But if human glory is almost always degraded 
before the tribunal, even of the world, can it have 
any thing more substantial to offer to the eyes of 
God, before whom none are truly great, but those 
who fear him? 

And to place this truth in a point of view which 
will exhibit it to us entire; remark,! pray you, 
that men have always placed glory in honour and 
probity, in eminence and the distinction of talents, 
and finally, in shining success, 

Now, without the fear of God, all human pro- 
bity is either false, or at least, it is not sure; the 
greatest talents become dangerous, either to him 
who prides himself upon them, or to those to 
| whose use he consecrates them; and finally, the 
most shining success either takes its source in 
crime, or is itself frequently nothing but crime. 
“If I glorify myself my glory ts nothing.” 

1 know that the world prides itself on a phan- 
tom of honour and probity, independent of relig- 
lion. It believes that one can be faithful to men 
without being faithful to God; be adorned with all 
the virtues that society demand, without having 
those which the Gospel! requires; and, in a word, 
can be an honest man without being a Christian. 

One might yield to the wortd the feeble conso- 
lation, not to dispute with it a glory so vain and 
so frivolous as its own, and while he-divests it of 
the virtues of saints, to leave it at least those of 
men. Itis to attack it in a sensible part, and in a 
final retrenchment, to wish to deprive it of the 
only good name that remaims to it, and which 
consoles it for the loss of all the rest, and to dis- 
possess it of an honour and of a probity, which 
it believes to appertain to itself alone, and which 
it frequently disputes with just men. 

Let us not trouble it then in a possession so 
peaceable and at the same time so unjust. Let us 
allow that in the midst of the depravation and de- 
clension of public manners, the world has stil] say- 
ed from the wreck the remains of honour an! up- 
rightness; that notwithstanding the vices and pas- 
sions which rule them, there appear still under its 
standards men who are faithful to friendship, zeal- 








gious slaves of their word; avengers of pyustice; 
protectors of infirmity ; in a word, partisans of 
pleasure, and nevertheless followers of virtue. 
Behold the just men of the world, these heroes 
of honor aad probity, which it does so much to up 
hold; whom it opposes even every day witha 





lips of him who publishes them, when they go, it , 


> 











. 


kind of insult and ostentation to the just men of 
the gospel. It degrades them to elevate its idol ; 
it plumes itself upon honour and probity which 
reside only with itself; it leaves to us obscurity, 
littleness, caprice and all the tinsel of virtue, and 
arrogates to itself heroism and glory. 

These virtuous men whom the world esteem 
so highly, are seldom in reality what they are es- 
timated to be in public opinien. Faithful friends, 
{ own; but it is taste, vanity or interest which 
unites them; and among their friends they love 
none but themselves; good citizens, it is true, but 
the glory and honours which attend them in the 
service of their country, are the only bond, are 
the only duty which captivates them; lovers of 
truth, | acknowledge, but it is not truth which they 
seek, it is the credit and confidence which it ac- 
quires for them among men; observers of their 
word; but it is a pride, which thinks it a mark of 
baseness and inconstancy to recant any thing; it 
is not a virtue, which makes a religion of its pro- 
mises ; avengers of injustice-; but in punishing it 
in others, they wish only to publish that they are 
not capable of it themselves ; protectors of infirmi- 
ty, but they wish to have panegyrists of their 
generosity, and the eulogiums of the oppressed 
present, something more touching to them than 
their oppression and their misery. In a word, 
says the Scripture, people call them merciful, 
they have every virtue for the public, but not be- 
ing faithful to Ged, they have not a solitary one 
for themselves: “* Many men are called merciful, but 
eo faithful man who will find?” 

But if the probity of the world is not always 
false, it must at least be allowed that it is never 
Religion alone assures virtue, since the 
motives with which it furnishes us are always the 
same. Pride and opprobrinm may be the price 
of it among men, which will make it appear only 
more beautiful and more glorious to the man of 
virtue; his life also may be in danger, but he 
never will wish to redeem it at the expense of his 
virtue ; secrecy and impunity offer to him no al- 
iurements to vice; since God is the only witness 
that he fears, and the reproach of his conscience 
is the only pain which afflicts him; glory also, 
aud public acclamations may solicit him to an am- 
bitious and unjust enterprize, but he will prefer 
the duty and the rule which condemn it, to the ap- 
plauses.of the universe which approve it. In fine, 
change as often as you choose the situations of a 
truly just man; the world can vary in its regard ; 
the public suffrages which elevate him to-day, can 
to-morrow degrade and abase him; his fortune 
can change; but his virtue will not change with 
his fortune. 

It is not necessary here to adduce examples 
where piety the most esteemed has belied itself 
more than once; although the world is full of per- 
sons ostensibly just, and such as bear that charac- 
ter in the eyes of men, they have no merit before 
God. It has ever been an injustice of the world 
io attribute to virtue the frailties of human nature. 


ene 
sure. 


“The just man can fall, but virtue alone can defend 
him, or raise him when he falls; it alone marches 


securely, since the principles upon which it is 
supported are always the same; occasions do not 
authorize it against duty, since occasions never 
yield any thing to rules; the light, and the public 
gaze are the same to it as solitude and darkness; 
in a word, it counts men as nothing, since God 
alone, who sees it, ought to be its judge.- 
(To be continued.) 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

By the arrival at New York of the ships Thames 
and Hannibal, we have foreign intelligence to April 
20th, which is however the same as was brought by 
the Commerce at Salem. 
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The Emperor of Russia is said to have left the dig- j 
putes between Russia and Turkey to be settled by 
Austria and England, and that the French funds had 
risen 2 per cent. in consequence of this intelligence. 

Mr. Lee. Minister Plénipotentiary from the Colom- 
bian Republic, residing at Paris, has given in to the 
Representatives of all the European governments re- 
siding in that capital, a demand of the immediate re- 
cognition of Colombia as a free and independent state. 

The reported victory of the Greek fleet is not con- 
firmed in sucha manner as to entitle it to full credit. 

Gen. Berton has jfled from France to Spain, where 
with five of his officers he has been well received. 

The enormities in Ireland are represented to have 
diminished in consequence of the exertions of the 
Catholic Clergy. 

German papers speak of an arrangement, by which 


Denmark will cede to England Copenhagen and the’ 


Danish Isles, and receive io return the kingcom of 
Hanover. 
The West India and American Trade bill- was or- 


dered to be read in the House of Lords on the 29th! 


April. 

LIVERPOOL, APRIL 18.—At a meeting of the ship 
owners engaged in the trade with the West-India col- 
onies, held on Wednesday, Andrew Colville, Esq. in 
the chair, resolutions were passed in favour of renew- 
ing the commercial intercourse between these colo 
nies and the United States of America. It was farther 
revolved, that the meetinvg should join the general ship 
owners, in the object of maintaining a reduction of the 
West India dock charges. 











GENERAL COUREL’. 

The Legislature of this Commonwealth convened at 
Boston on Wednesday, the 29th ult. In conformity 
with the provision of our state constitution, the mem 
bers clect of the two branches of the Legislature of 
this Commonwealth, assembled in their respective 
chambers, for the purpose of qualifying themselves by 
taking the oath prescribed in the constitution and 
electing their respective officers. In the Senate 30 
members appeared, were duly qualified. and proceeded 
to the election of a President and Clerk. Hlon. Joun 


| Potties was elected President, and Samukt F. Ly- 


MAN, Esq. Clerk. The returns of votes for Governor 
aod Lt. Governor were then laid before the Senate. 
and the Hon. Messrs. Folger, Adams, Ruggles, Austin 
and Jones, with such as the House may join, were ap 
pointed a committee to examine the same. 

In the House about 135 members were present and 
were duly qualified. Mr. Peruam W. Warren, o! 
Plymouth, was then elected Clerk. The House next 
proceeded to a choice of Speaker, the candidates for 
which office were, Hon. Levi Lincoln, of Worceste: 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of Salem, and the late in 
cumbent, Luther Lawrence, Esq. of Groton, After 
four ballotings, Hon. Ley: Lincoin was declared to 
be duly elected. Mr. Lincoln was in fact elected on 
the third ballot, but owing to some gentlemen, who 
had voted, having left their seats, it appeared by the 
usual return of the house that more ballots had been 
received than there were members in the house at the 
time of making the return, and the election was there- 
fore set aside, i. + 

Senate, May 31.—A message was sent to the House 
to propose a conyention fur the choice of Counsellors. 

A convention of the two Houses was formed, when 
Hon. Thomas fl. Perkins, Nathaniel Hooper. Olive: 
Starkweather, Lewis Strong, Elijah Cobb, Cushing 
Otis, John Glen King, Benjamin Adams and Elihu 
Hoyt, Esq’rs. were chosen Consellors for the present 
potitical year; Anpgen Braprorp Esq. was re-elected 
Secretary; and Hon. Nawum Muircue yr, Esq, was 
chosen Treasurer of the Commonwealth, The Secre- 
tary was directed to give notice to the gentlemen of 
their election. Subsequently letters were received 
from the geotlemen chosen Counsellers, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Adams, declining the acceptance of 
that trust. 

In the House—Several petitions were read and or- 
dered to lie on the table until the standing committees 
shall be appointed. 

Messrs. Burnell, Stebbins and Hobart were appoint- 
ed on the standing committee on change of names. 

The Rev. Wm. Jenks, was re-elected chaplain of 
the House for the ensuing year. There were 80 votes 
for Mr. Jenks, 31 for the Rey. Paul Dean, 7 for the 











POETRY. 








[ SELECTED. } 
THE INVITATION. 
QO?" come, with thy blue eyes of beaming, 
Thou nameless one, whom I love best; 
When the sun-beam of crimson is streaming 
Through the lattice that looks to the west: 
Oh come, when the birds with their singing 
Fill every recess of the grove,— 
Aud such thoughts in the bosom are springing, 
As kindle the spirit to love! 


Oh come, where the elm-tree incloses 
The mossy green seat in its shade,— 
And the perfume of blossoming roses 
Is borne on the breeze of the glade ; 
The streamlet is sparkling beneath us, 
The briar-cover’d banks are aboye,— 
Around are young lillies, and with us 
Soft thoughts that speak to us of love! 


Oh come, for afflictions are thronging 
To darken my life to a waste ; 
Oh come, for my spirit is longing 
The bliss of thy presence to taste ! 
Though dark disappointments have wrung me, 
And though with my faie I have strove, 
Whate’er were the arrows that stung me, 
I have found a resource in thy love! 
Oh come, for thy smiling has cheated 
The woes of my breast, and so weil 
The darkness of sorrows defeated, 
That nought else on earth could dispel ; 
Without thee my being would wither, 
And pleasure a bauble would prove,-— 
Forget not, my sweet, to come hither, 
And solace my heart by thy love! 








MARRIED, 
In East-Bridgewater, Mr. John Puffer, of Weymouth, 
to Miss Abigail S. Crocker, of the former place. 

In Boston, Mr. Benjamin Bayley to Miss Evelina 
Cnshing. 

In Satem, Mr. Luke Baldwin, jun. of Boston, to 
Miss Elizabeth Orno Cushing, daughter of the late 
Thomas Cushing, Esq. 

In Pawtucket, Mr. George Lawton to Miss Maria 
BE. Baker. 

a 
DIED, 

In Taunton, Mrs. Jemima, wife of Mr. Williams 
Godfrey, aged 38; Mr Robert Dean.aged 46; Mrs. 
Sally Richmond, wife of Mr. Seth Richmond, jua 53. 

In Easton, 23d ult. Mr Samuel Ripley, aged 57. 

In Providence, Mr. Araunah Tingley. aged 47; 
Mrs. Mary Bragg. aged 35, wife of Mr. Hetman 
Bragg. of Wrentham. Mass.; Mr. George Wilson, 
aged 36. 

At his residence in Jefferson county, Georgia, on 
the 27th ult. Gen. Homer Virgil Milton, renowned for 
bravery at several important conflicts in behalf of his 
country. 

(cy- In our Obitnary notice of the last week, the 
age of Francis Rotch, Esq. should have been siated to 
have. been 71. instead of 73 years 








Rev. Dap Eluntington, and 4 for the Key, Dr, Bald- 
win, 





SHIP NEWS. 
PORT GCF NEW-BEDFORD. 





ARRIVED, 

May 29th—Schooner Industry, Higgins, from Fden- 

ton, N. ©, with staves; sloop Jane, Galiieon, Hartford, 
30th——Schr. New-Hazard, ; from Sullivan, 

Maine, with lumber; sloops Rosetta, Howland, Ma- 
chias ; Regulator, Chadwick, Alexandria. 

June 1—sloop Shepherdess, Wood, New Yorlr, 

2d—sloops Experiment. Taber. New-York ; Justina, 
Allen, New-Orleans via New York. 

Cleared, ship Maria, Sprague, for Pacific Ocean; 
sch. Liberty, Osborne, Edgartown, 

Sailed, yesterday morning, ships Pacific, Whitfield ; 
Aun-Alexander, Bates; Com. Rogers, Smith, all for 
South Sea, 








